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How Do You Feel--After School? 


Perhaps your shoes are comfortable—they do not exactly 
“bother” you; but are they permitting the proper foot exercise 
and affording the flexible support which promote good health 
and buoyant spirits? 


Much fatigue is caused by wearing stiff arch shoes which 
cause the foot muscles to become inactive and weak, check 
free circulation and bring a strain upon the calf muscles. 
The muscles and ligaments of the foot require exercise and 
freedom to function as Nature intended, in ordér to preserve 
their strength and tone, needed to hold up the 26 small bones 
of the foot in a resilient, arched formation. 


A flexible arch shoe, such as the Cantilever Shoe, is 
resilient like the arch of your foot, yet offers a gentle and 
pleasing support without restraining the natural foot action. 


We hear daily from teachers throughout the country who 
have benefitted themselves, increased their efficiency and 
endurance by wearing the Cantilever Shoe. 


The scientific construction of the flexible arch, the natural 
sole line and the well set heel contribute largely to the health- 
ful reaction and the unusual comfort of the 


antilever 
Shoe 


You are cordially invited to see the Cantilever in its 
various attractive styles at any of the agencies listed below. 
Only one selected store in each city has the Cantilever agency 
(except in New York and Chicago). Each agency takes 
pleasure in demonstrating the different Cantilever qualities 
that help to keep you in good health and good spirits. 








CANTILEVER STORES IN WISCONSIN 


Appleton—The Pettibone-Peabody Co. Madison—Family Shoe Store, 214 State 
Beloit—Paul L. Murkland St. 
Eau Claire—Anderson Shoe Co., Eau Marinette—Lauerman Bros. Co. 
Claire Hotel Bldg. 
Fond du Lac—M. Fitzsimons & Sons Co. Milwaukee—S. J. Brouwer Shoe Co. 
322 Grand Ave. 
Green Bay—O. A. Haase 
Janesville—Varsity Clothing & Shoe Co. Sheboygan—H. C. Prange Co. 
La Crosse—Rivoli Shoe Store (Rice & Wausau—RBerg & Sabatke, 3rd & Wash- 
Thompson) ington Sts. 
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Dynamic Teaching 


By JAMES F. HOSIC 








Dynamie teaching, I take it, is teaching 
that counts. It is teaching that geis the 
desired results, the largest amount pos- 
sible with the least waste. Dynamic teach- 
ing is the only economical teaching. There 
are two types, however, of dynamic teach- 
ing: one is represented by the work of 
those who do the wrong thing and do 
it mightily; the other, those who do the 
right thing and do it mightily. 

When we recall the pictures of school 
rooms of the older days we remember that 
the most striking feature in these piccures 
was the shipping post. Dynamic teaching 
in those days was a combination of Latin 
and Mathematies on the one hand with the 
eat-o-nine-tails on the other. ‘Those were 
great days! And there are still among us 
those who do not actually use the cai-o- 
nine-tails with their hands but in some 
other way find a substitute; who still be- 
lieve that the best way to get learning 
accomplished is to pound it in. They say 
to us sometimes, ‘‘After all the way to 
teach them is to teach them.’’ You can 
seratch many an American and find after 
ali beneath the veneer of Amcricanism a 
good deal of Prussianism. 

You recall the fact that during the war 
when we decided we should enter on the 
side of the allies, there were among us 
those who expressed doctrines of this 
sort: ‘‘Demoeracy is all right for peace 
times but when war comes, give us the 
dictators.’’ I trust no one in this group 
thought that was being disloyal to his 
principles. We had no dictator, we had, 


instead, a leader and we stood beside him, 
and in the face of the world accompiished 
the miracle of getting ourselves together, 
organized a great army, placed two mil- 
lion men in France and proved that de- 
mocracy ean be effective. That ought to be 
a sufficient answer. 


Henry Ford’s Experience 


Over in Detroit they have a factory of 
which you may have heard. It makes 
‘‘Flivvers’’. At the head of it is the great 
genius of industrial enterprises, Henry 
Ford. He has a passion for efficiency, a 
creat and never dying desire to get the 
most ‘‘flivvers 


9? 


with the least waste of 
iron and time. He hired engineers in 
America, he hired engineers in Europe. 
He said to these men, ‘‘Tell us how to 
eliminate waste in our industrial pro- 
cesses’’. They did so but still Henry was 
not satisfied. And then Henry did one of 
those uncannonical things which he does 
every olce in a while—he sent over to a 
neighboring Episcopal parish and called 
a minister to come and help make Fords. 
This man Marquis was a great sociologist. 
He understood human nature. He came 
into the Ford plant to help make ‘‘Fliv- , 
vers’’, to solve the human problem which 
is of course the great problem in industry, 
as it is the great problem in every activ- 
ity. Marquis talked with men and found 
out that the men’s minds on other work 
was interfering—there was too much dis- 
ti action. 

After some months of experience he 
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summed up the results in this way: ‘“‘If 
you want to quadruple the output of an 
industrial plant, using at the same time 
fewer workers, the way to do it is this: 
first make sure that everybody in the 
plant knows exactly what is to be done, 
Second, make sure that everybody knows 
just what his part is to be in bringing 
about the result.’’ There is a third es- 
sential factor, more important than both 
of the others and that is this: they must 
have the will to do it. ‘lo know what is 
to be done, to know how to do it, but 
above all to have the will to do it.- And 
Ford was able to discharge workmen and 
greatly increase his output because Mar- 
quis had found out how to reach the hu- 
man problem. 

If we want results in our educational 
system, the way to get them is to apply 
the Marquis principles or industrial work ; 
make sure that everybody, the principals, 
the teachers, and the children know what 
is to be done and how it is to be done, and 
above all have the will to do it. That is 
dynamic teaching. 


A Practical Example 


The question of course comes up, how 
shall we define the idea so it will become 
a working principle in a school room and 
in school methods generally. Perhaps the 
most useful way to look at it is, first to 
recall the fact that we learned primarily 
in the pursuit of ends. I know that there 
are more trains on the Northwestern 
Road coming to Milwaukee in the after- 
noon from Chicago than there are on the 
Milwaukee. And if I wanted to come tu 
Milwaukee the day after tomorrow and 
was not certain of the train I could get, 
I should go to the Northwestern Station 
instead of the Milwaukee, from the fact 
that I could get a train every half hour 
instead of every hour, and I shall not for- 
get that for sometime. It was important 
in my being here to meet my engagement. 


That is a simple illustration of life, life 
as it has gone on from the days of the 
caveman to this present day. The things 
we learn that are worth while, and above 
all the things we remember are the things 
we learn while we are in the pursuit of 
ends. 

If there ever was a disastrous fallacy 
in American education it is the doctrine 
of deferred values, of children pursuing 
knowledge, either for their own sake or 
for the use that it can be put to in some 
distant day. Knowledge so acquired does 
not stick. Knowledge so acquired is not 
used. 

I saw the other day some examinations 
of a general sort given to graduates of 
the sixth grade. They were children who 
had had at least as good as the average 
opportunity in school work. And I wish 
to say to you if the Arithmetic they 
seemed to know and the Geography they 
seemed to know and the History they 
seemed to know is a fair sample of what 
remains with them in the way of working 
knowledge and working habits, to say 
nothing of working interests, then the 
teachers who gave the instruction to 
those children direct are there under 
false pretenses. 

Sometimes those of us who are plead- 
ing for radical reformation in teaching 
are accused of being iconoclastic. We 
say you can hardly make things worse 
than they are, and we are accused of dis- 
loyalty and the like. We are merely 
calling attention to the fact, which every- 
body knows who will stop to think about 
it, that there is an enormous amount of 
lost action in the educative process and 
the only defense which you can offer for 
it is the old-fashioned plea. Think how 
much general culiure and general disci- 
pline and character formation has taken 
place while the child has been learning 
and forgetting—learning and forgetting 
—learning and forgetting. And some of 
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us have lost patience and do not believe 
that knowledge which goes in at one ear 
and out at the other was worth having 
in the first place, or else it was attempted 
in the wrong way. 

Let’s take the illustration I used a 
moment ago, the illustration of Geog- 
raphy. I shall not forget for sometime 
about the trains to Milwaukee. But sup- 
pose they had a lad of eleven years of 
age and some teacher had said to him, 
‘‘Take the next two inches in your Geog- 
raphy, it gives you the time schedule to 
Milwaukee. Remember it, recite it in 
class tomorrow.’’ What would happen? 
The children with their quick ability to 
memorize facts would remember long 
enough to get in the recitation and if you 
reviewed it, would pass an examination 
on it, and a year later would not be able 
to remember what railroads run from 
Chicago to Milwaukee. We all know it 
is so. We have a Geography crammed 
with facts, it tells us about the products 
in this country and the climate of that 
country and transportation of another 
country; but because it comes as a know- 
ledge not related to any use to which it 
can be put at the time, it goes in at one 
ear and out at the other. There is no ex- 
euse for this. Life is so full of dynamic 
teaching activity, it is so full of worthy 
ends that it seems incredible that we 
should not be able to apply to schools the 
doctrine of learning in the pursuit of a 
worthy end. Children’s interests are very 
much the same as our own, if we will only 
take them where they are and approach 
them from the standpoint of what they 
already know. 


Thorndike’s Principles 


Professor Thorndike says in his ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Teaching’’ that nine-tenths of 
the weakness of teaching is failure to 
observe the doctrine of apt perception of 
the experience already had as a basis for 


the experience that lies ahead. Because 
we do not build on the child's experience 
and lead him on toward definite ends to 
which the new learning may be applied, 
the learning turns out to be iargely in- 
effective and fruitless. In other words, 
dynamic teaching is teaching based upon 
the doctrine of active experience where 
you reach out to control your environ- 
ment for the purposes that you have in 
mind. That is life. It has been life, I 
say, ever since Adam to the present time, 
but the thing we haven’t recognized is 
that that is also learning—therefore 
should be teaching. 

As an example of learning in the pur- 
suit of ends, let me recount a bit of per- 
sonal history. As a boy I lived with my 
family on a farm in Illinois. Not far from 
the house there was a wood lot. It was 
the custom in the winter time to take the 
great bob sled, drive to the wood lot, 
load it with hickory timber which after- 
wards was cut up for fire wood for the 
summer use. We moved to Nebraska on 
a timber claim. Around the house were 
great groves of lombardy and cotton 
wood. In the spring, before work began, 
a great pile of fire wood made of this 
dry timber was placed some distance 
from the kitchen door. It became my task 
as the boy in the family to carry wash 
boiler back of the stove, to keep the fire 
going for the family. I need not point 
out that the romance of that, of course, 
soon faded. It wasn’t necessary for the 
teacher to point out to me, ‘‘James, yoa 
have a problem.’’ I knew it for myself. 


The Lesson of the Sled 


In Illinois when we had wood to trans- 
port we used asled. I said, goto. I will 
make a sled. I did not stop to think that 
the snows were gone and that sleds would 
not drag easily over the earth. I went to 
the corn crib to get some pieces of board 
and rejected them because of the knot 
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holes. But with my father’s plane, augur, 
saw, hammer, and so forth, I made my 
sled, put on the cross pieces, set up the 
stakes at the corner rows in the front, 
piled on my first load of wood and drag- 
ged it across the warm spring earth to 
near the door and called out to mother 
to come and see what I had made. 

The lesson ranks in my life as a memory 
like joining the church, getting married, 
or other great events in my life. It was 
memorable. The fact that I have been 
able to recall it so vividly after all these 
years proves what? That what you do 
when you are in the pursuit of ends you 
eare about, it stays with you. And I 
should call that dynamic teaching, if you 
please, learning that functions. If some- 
body had told me to make a sled and had 
showed me how to make a sled, that would 
have been dynamic teaching Not neces- 
sarily. Among the most wooden work— 
if you will pardon the pun—the most 
wooden work in the public schools is that 
which sometimes goes on in the manual 
training class. The blue print made by 
the instructor, the blue print in the hands 
of the pupil, the blue print with orders 
behind it, the blue print used by the child 
under definite direction, moment by mo- 
ment, his not to reason why, his but to do 
and die, his to push the plans because the 
teacher says so. No, the sled incident 
does not represent the idea, because I 
was making something. 

We have those today so shortsighted 
who are pleading for what? They eall 
it the project method by which they mean 
making something. If you make a loaf 
of bread that is the project, but if you get 
a lesson in history, that is not the project. 
The thing is too simple. It begs the 
question. There is a fundamental prin- 
ciple at stake, not just a maiter of 
whether you do it with your hands or 
your head. Asa matter of fact, anything 
you do with your hands that is worth 


doing, you do also with your head. That 
is what counts. That kind of thing leads 
us to the following, as thus: monkey in 
the cage, visitor with banana peel, you 
throw the banana peel in the cage; mon- 
key comes, fond of banana peel; great 
feast; much refreshing. Then you have 
with you next time a hot poker. And 
you use it on the monkey and the monkey 
scrambles away. You haven’t to do that 
but once, and you come back next time 
with your banana peel and your poker 
and the monkey scurries in fear to the 
top of the cage. He is learning, he is 
learning fast. You are a dynamic teacher. 
You can keep it up. You can point your 
finger presently one time only, walk to 
the cage and see Mr. Monkey scrambling 
in the cage. He has been trained as mon- 
keys alone can be trained, by an appeal 
to his intelligence. Not by an appeal to 
his epidermis. There are a lot of us who 
think we can educate children as monkeys 
and then send them out into the world to 
be intelligent, direct, dependable, loyal 
citizens. My friends, it can’t be done; it 
never was done; never can be done. 

I was tipped over by an automobile by 
someone unknown to me; the thing ap- 
proached, caught me unawares and 
knocked me down, my head struck the 
concrete pavement and I was saved from 
serious injury but was knocked out and 
for sometime remained in fear and tremb- 
ling. I don’t pride myself on learning 
that way. Why then should we pride 
ourselves on the amount of monkey edu- 
eation we are able to get over? Jt is 
intelligence that masters new situations ; 
it is intelligence that guides one in his 
course of activities and therefore dynam- 
ic teaching is the kind that makes for im 
telligence. 

Using Intelligence 

Now, in my feeble way, going on with 
the sled, I was using my intelligence and 
the thing was worth while for that reason 
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and for no other. We will come into the 
school for a minute. This was the sled 
outside the school. Here is the teacher; 
she had not heard of dynamie teachiug; 
she understands that teaching consists in 
telling them what to do and in seeing that 
pupils do it. The teacher’s idea is to tell 
them what to do and she says, ‘‘ Billy may 
begin.’’ Billy gets up and begins read- 
ing and says, ‘‘When Billy got through 
with the basket it looked as though a ‘‘— 
a long pause, he had come to a long word, 
“‘eyelone.’’ Teacher knew just what to 
do; teacher goes to board and writes 
‘‘ey’’; long pause again; it is the same 
as ‘‘ei’’ she sighs and they all sigh and 
she says, ‘‘clone’’, and he says ‘‘clone’’, 
and then says, ‘‘Read it again,’’ and he 
reads it again. 

That same teacher geis an inkling of 
dynamie teaching, she reads Thorndike 
that in good reasoning we check back on 
what we have read in the light of the pur- 
pose for which the reading is done, and 
we use our mind to determine whether 
we got a reasonable meaning or not. So 
she goes before the same class a little 
later. She says, ‘‘Children, let’s take up 
the piece called ‘Tongue-cut Sparrow!’ ”’ 
She did not follow, however, by saying, 
‘‘Somebody read.’’ She said, ‘‘ What do 
you think it is going to be about?’’ Some- 
one says, ‘‘I think it is going to be about 
how the sparrow had the end of his tongue 
eut off,’’"—a very wise suggestion if it 
were an English sparrow, I suppose. This 
teacher knew what to say. She said, ‘*On 
the farm the brothers caught a small 
erow; they tamed it, they thought they 
would make it talk so they loosened the 
membranes under its tongue and taught 
it to say, ‘‘Vote for Bryan, Vote for 
Bryan, Vote for Bryan.’’ This was, of 
course, his last attempt. When their ar- 
dor was at a sufficient degree of heat, she 
said, ‘‘Read it and find out what hap- 


pened to the Tongue-cut Sparrow.’’ That 
seems reasonable, doesn’t it? 

I took out my watch carefully from 
under my coat. I wanted to see how long 
an American teacher of reading could let 
them alone and ever since that I have 
testified in every public meeting where 
I have mentioned it, the fact that this 
teacher gloriously heard her own tongue 
for twelve minutes and the pupils went 
through from beginning to end to find out 
what it was about and then they began 
to compare notes. One said this and an- 
other that They began to read from the 
book and convince each other. I waiked 
out and said to myself, ‘‘If just a little 
of the doctrine that children will work 
better and learn better and work longer 
and learn more in the pursuit of a definite 
purpose,—if just a little talk of that kind 
will get over to this teacher and trans- 
form her from the wooden performer we 
saw the other day to this sort of dynamic 
teacher today, then it is worth doing.”’ 
What we have here then is what seems 
to me to be a possible philosophy of 
method. 


The Herbart Idea 


Some years ago the McMurry’s and the 
Van Loons and the rest of them came back 
from Germany full of the Herbart idea 
of the recitation and for many years our 
thoughts have centered on the recitation. 
What is the teacher to do? To be able to 
do this first and then do this, and this 
and this to the children. Do something 
to the children. Then we have gone on_ 
and built around that the doctrine of in- 
terest or motivation and that persuasio1 
is a correlation of supervised study. if 
we understand and carry out in our actuai 
work this host of educational ideas we 
shall find ourselves in the condition of the 
notorious centipede in Texas that fell into 
the ditch and didn’t know how to get 
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out because he couldn’t decide which leg 
to use first. 

The central doctrine that life at its 
best is active purpose, that people are at 
their best when they live so, that they 
learn best when they leari so, is funda- 
mental. We shall fed as we begin to 
work it out that it takes care of other 
things we want. It gives us first of all 
the whole mind of the pupil—the whole 
mind. We don’t always get the whole 
mind now. We get one-third of it on 
Arithmetic and two-thirds on something 
else. One-third on Geography and two- 
thirds on the football game. We don’t 
get the approach of the mind on the task. 
We get it only when the task is the 
pupil’s own and his heart is in it. That 
is, when the whole mind is warmed up to 
the situation we get his intelligence and 
interest because we get all the ideas that 
go along with it, and his mind works 
rapidly and fully and deeply and straight 


and the ideas that ought to be associated ° 


come flocking. Instead of the narrow dry 
bones of recitation we get a discussion, 
.we get contributions, we get all the pu- 
pils have to offer. 


Useful and Useless Information 


But that isn’t all we get—retention. 
There are those who say these new doc- 
trines are dangerous. They are well for 
pleasant weather. We may say to the 
children, ‘‘Come on children, we wii! have 
a good time, we will do just what we like 
for a while.’’ They say, very well. But 
there must come a day when you roll up 
your sleeves and say, ‘‘Now children we 
have had a good time, come on now, we 


must learn something.”’ This is, of 


course, only a half-hearted support of a 
modern doctrine of teaching. All the 
evidence we have so far from life and 
from working in school goes to show that 
whatever knowledge, whatever habit for- 
mation, whatever the attitude of mind or 


interest and ideals comes in connection 
with an association stays, and what comes 
when there is no issue, goes, That is the 
fundamental fact. If we want the chil- 
dren to remember what they learn in 
school, then what they learn in school 
must be memorable. Things are memor- 
able when the situation seems to us sig- 
nificant, when the thing that is being done 
counts, and not otherwise. Still further 
what does that mean? It means that less 
and less we shall have to confess that the 
children in the upper grades do not know 
and apply what they got in the lower, 
that the graduates of high schools go into 
life around about and cannot make good 
because they cannot carry over and trans- 
fer to life itself the thing done in school. 
Life itself is dynamic; therefore, school 
life must be dynamic. I see no excuse, 
no way of getting around this idea, no 
substitute for this doctrine. 


Americanism in Method 


What lies before us then as I see it is 
this; first, to accept as our own a funda- 
mental philosophy of method, which is 
that learning takes place in the pursuit 
of ends that are consciously cherished ; 
Second, we are to work out more and 
more a technique adapted to this theory. 
The old technique started with the 
teacher. The teacher made the plans. 
The teacher went into the class room and 
the teacher said, ‘‘Children or young 
people, do this, do this, do this.’’ In the 
technique that I propose for learning the 
teacher doesn’t hand out pre-digested 
food. The teacher says, ‘‘This is the sit- 
uation, here we are, what do you propose 
to do about it?’’, and the responsibility 
comes home to the pupil himself. I need 
not point out that responsibility educates. 
This technique has two aspects; one is the 
aspect illustrated in my sled story; the 
other is the aspect of the group. And in 
both we have the American idea, initiative 
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and self-control, self-direction, co-opera- 
tion, service in the common cause. This 
doctrine is nothing more or less than this: 
the doctrine of Americanism at its best, 
the Americanism handed down to us by 
the fact that we cherish working whole- 
heartedly together for the common pur- 
poses; this is Americanism applied to the 
technique of teaching. 





TEACHERS URGED TO WRITE 
SCENARIOS. 


It is natural to turn to teachers for ideas 
that will be. valuable in teaching. Many 
teachers who have seen educational mov- 
ing pictures have undoubtedly felt they 
could have presented the matter in a form 
which would correlate much more closely 
with their class work. This latent ability 
of the teacher to write educational moving 
picture scenarios is now to be fully recog- 
nized. The Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, leading producers of educational 
firms, are offering $500.00 in cash prizes 
for suitable scenarios. The best one is to 
be produced and distributed to American 
schools. 

The contest is much more than a compe- 
tition for prizes or an opportunity to ex- 
hibit talent. It partakes of the nature of 
a mass research in education. It should 
mobilize ideas and plans from a wide circle 
of minds and in the process of selection by 
the judges, valuable discoveries may be 
made. 

The high standard of this competition 
is indicated by the list of judges who will 
pass on the ideas submitted. These judges 
are: Pres. W. W. Atwood, Clark Univer- 
sity; Prof. W. C. Bagley, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Prof. Forest Ray Moulton, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Prof. Frank N. Free- 
man, University of Chicago; Prof. F. Dean 
McClusky, University of Illinois; Prof. 
Joseph J. Weber, Visual Instruction Dept. 
University of Texas; E. U. Graff, Supt. of 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss A. Lo- 
retto Clark, Supervisor of Visual Instruc- 
tion, Los Angeles Public Schools. 

Details of this contest may be secured 
by writing the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 806 W. Washington Bovlevard, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


Item Rank 
Children 7-13 in school ...........ccee 17 
Efficiency in providing schooling....... 28 


Percent of teachers in one-room schools 
CAD TED ike hal terwd de welncice ie oan 38 


Salaries paid one-room teachers........ 15 
Percent of teachers not normal gradu- 


ates or equivalent (56%) ............ 19 
Percent of rural teachers with 2 years 
Or more Of GEp. (6596) ...cicccccccss 30 
Median salaries paid teachers in cities 
ROE MNO ao oe see cae ova cea fe uas 3 
Median salaries paid teachers in cities 
over 10,000 tO 100060 6 cikccccdcccece 20 
Median salaries paid teachers in cities 
UANBEROINE EGE ool iara'x ia re tale aclecrsok os 18 
Expenditure per pupil attending........ 25 
Length of school term ................. 11 
Percent rural teachers’ salary is of city 
teachers’ salary (35.5) .......ccccce a 
Percent of school money raised by state 
SI COUN So iroen ec once ones a awe eds 22 
Percent of children (10-15) not engaged 
RURAMNOED fone area eG eta cfc cfara 24 
PERIGCVGECR C5GCB8T) oon. ckkiccccccwcceccs 27 
Percent of foreign-born population 
CREANON seco 8 cape ewad nas occas 15 
Percent men physically qualified by 
army teste (75.800) .occccevccccéece 28 


Ayres ranking in public school efficiency 24 
Ayres ranking in educational attainment 20 
Literary Digest ranking on general in- 


SOSINMRIOM 5. 5 5s oh dala oes acleaeas 33 
Army test—General intelligence ....... 31 
Leadership in national affairs (Who's 

WOU b.calccedenvasduiadd aed catvaciats 23 
Earning power of persons gainfully em- 

DS errr Ts eC er Cree 30 
Thrift-Savings bank accounts .......... 21 


PS hy | | RE rrr ee 


Eight hundred parents and friends of pupils 
of Junior and Senior High Schools of Stough- 
ton visited classes on the evenings of October 
24 and 25. There were classes neither Wednes- 
day forenoon nor Thursday afternoon. Instead 
an entire day’s schedule was carried out dur- 
ing the two evenings. It was urged that no 
extra preparation be made for the occasion. 
Teachers and pupils carried on class room work 
in the natural way so that visitors might see 
just what is regular work in the school under 
usual conditions. Ushers met guests at the 
door and conducted them to various class 
rooms. The music supervisor directed regu- 
lar assembly singing and a little playlette, 
On Sale, $9.98, was presented by the book- 
keeping department during the regular open- 
ing exercise period. Visitors pronounced the 
experiment a great success and expressed the 
desire for a repetition in the future. 





Hints and Helps for Rural Schools is 
delayed until January. 
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The November meeting at Milwaukee was 
a very successful one both from the stand- 
point of attendance and interest. The man- 
agement of the Auditorium informs us that 
the Friday morning meeting was the larg- 
est convention audience that has ever been 
in the Auditorium. 


The making of the mailing list for the 
Journal has been a tremendous job and 
doubtless many mistakes are made. Write 
us if your address is wrong or your name 
is spelled incorrectly. About 11,500 names 
had to be copied and in spite of the fact 
that most of them are legible and accurate 
on the enrollment ecards we find many er- 
rors, Names are hard to read because of 
poor writing, street addresses are omitted, 
cities and post office blanks are frequently 
left unfilled. We make mistakes, too, and 
are glad to have our attention ealled to 
them. Don’t be too hasty in blaming us, 
the printer, or the post office; there ar 
four possible sources of error. 
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There has been a great deal of interest in 
the ease of C. E. Hulten against the city 
of Washburn for breach of contract. Judge 
Foley of the circuit court decided in favor 
of Mr. Hulten on the ground that he was 
legally elected, but served part of his term, 
that the board breached the contract and 
was liable in the amount of $4225 which 
was awarded to the plaintiff. Two inter- 
esting and important points were made by 
the court: (1) Contracts may be made at 
all seasons of the year and superintendent 
is an employe of the board; (2) ‘‘It mus! 
be kept in mind that plaintiff’s position 
was that of School Superintendent. He 
was not a diteh digger or section hand 
He wasn’t required to stay at Washbur1 
until he was foreibly ejected from his of 
fice or some school building.’’ 





KIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR NATIONAL 

THRIFT WEEK, JANUARY 17-23 

1. Arrange to observe Benjamin Frank 
lin’s birthday, January 17th, the first day 
of National Thrift Week. The present sit- 
uation lends itself to telling stories of Ben 
jamin Franklin. 

2. Secure from your public librar 
books on Thrift and Benjamin Franklin 
or the list of books furnished by the Amer 
ican Library Associations, or send direct 
to 78 E. Washington St., Chicago, Illinois. 

3. Invite some banker to speak on Thrift 

4. In art classes have the students de 
sign posters on Thrift Subjects. 

5. Most progressive bankers welcome vis 
its of delegations of pupils from the schools 
after banking hours, if aecompanied by a 
teacher. These educational visits by schoo! 
children have steadily grown in popularit, 
the past three years. 





The National Edueation Association at 
its meeting in Oakland last July, adopted 
the following resolution: 

‘‘The National Edueation Association 
reaffirming its belief in the vital importance 
to the children of a law establishing a Fed 
eral minimum of protection from prema 
ture or excessive employment, favors a 
child Labor Amendment to the Constitu 
tion authorizing Congress to enact a law.’’ 

This is important for all of us to consider. 
although Wisconsir is now well protected 
so far as children in cities are concerned. 
We suggest you read the articles by Har 
old Cary recently appearing in Colliers. 
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Shall We Continue To Use 
Intelligence Tests? 


W. J. OSBURN, Madison 








A well known publisher of intelligence 
tests was recently asked if he were still 
selling these tests since so much adverse 
eriticism has appeared against them. He 
replied that he is selling them faster than 
ever—that intelligence tests seem to thrive 
on opposition. At least the number sold 
increases as the adverse criticism increases. 

The reasons that lie back of this anom- 
alous situation are interesting. In order 
to understand them it is necessary to note 
the social and professional groups that are 
interested in the subject. One group has 
heen interested in making and selling the 
tests. A second group has been using them. 
A third group has been writing about them 
in the popular magazines. <A fourth is 
opposed to testing in general; and a fifth 
is made up of the general public. 

Intelligence testing started with the 
first group. The movement has been in 
existence since 1905 when the Binet Tests 
first appeared. Its progress has been con- 
tinual and rapid. Incidentally a record 
such as this for eighteen years serves to 
refute the charge that intelligence testing 
is a mere fad that will soon pass away. The 
movement remained within the first group 
until the Great War. In that emergency it 
was necessary to classify the recruits so that 
each man could be placed so far as possible 
in the position in which he could render 
the best service. The American Psycholog- 
ieal Association was ealled upon to deal 
with the problem as best it could. The 
Association responded to the eall and con- 
strueted the Army Alpha and the Army 
Beta Intelligence Tests. These tests were 
viven to more than two million soldiers. 
The men were then classified largely upon 
the basis of their reaction to the tests. 
This classification was ‘so successful that 
its continued use became almost a neces- 
sity. 

When the war closed there was a rush to 
out on the market modifications of the 
\rmy Alpha test for use in schools. Sev- 

ral forms were issued but all of them 
losely resemble the original tests. 


Under such circumstances it was natural 
that some of the test makers should become 
over-enthusiastic. If war recruits can be 
successfully classified, why can not the 
same be done for pupils in school? If it 
is possible to predict the success of a cer- 
tain individual in war, why isn’t it possi- 
ble to predict the future success of a school 
pupil in life? This idea appealed to the 
imagination of the American people as al- 
most nothing in the past had appealed to 
it. A tremendous demand for the tests 
resulted and soon everyone seemed to be 
using them. 

In a very short time the writers and 
publishers of popular books and magazines 
saw that here was a fruitful field for maga- 
zine articles. The writers for popular mag- 
azines and newspapers make their living, 
at least in part, by writing and selling 
articles which the general public will read. 
Unfortunately, the general public is not 
particularly interested in the truth. It 
likes to read about success, about unusual 
things, and above all it likes a ‘‘serap.’’ 
The intelligence testing movement offers 
splendid opportunities in all three of these 
elements provided the writer is willing to 
vary somewhat from the facts. The trend 
of magazine articles has followed the three 
elements in order given above. The first 
articles contained the extravagant claim 
that by a few minutes testing one could 
predict just what sort of life work a pupil 
should prepare in order to attain the max- 
imum of success. When this ‘‘line’’ be- 
gan to get a little old appeals began to be 
made to sensationalism. We were told 
that the ‘‘Ameriean people are a group of 
morons ;’’ that ‘‘Thirteen year olds are in 
general just as intelligent as their elders’’ 
and the like. When the general public 
ceased to be shocked by this the writers 
began to assume a hostile attitude towards 
the tests. They started a ‘‘serap’’. This 
was worth while to them because it ap 
pealed to the group that is opposed to all 
sorts of testing and to maleontents in gen- 
eral without losing the readers already 


‘ 
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obtained. This naturally meant more 
business and more income for the writers. 

In the face of all this, more and more 
intelligence tests are being used each year. 
This can happen and does happen because 
the consumer has learned what intelligence 
tests are for and what they are not for. 
He knows that the test makers have some- 
times made extravagant claims for the 
tests. He knows that the tests were de- 
signed as a measure of certain kinds of 
intelligence only. The Army Alpha was 
made to measure the intelligence which 
leads to successful fighting in war, while 
the present school tests aim to measure the 
child’s capacity for book learning and book 
learning only. Now there are hosts of 
people who can make multitudes of friends, 
run factories, run for office and get elected, 
build roads and bridges, and diagnose and 
repair a balky automobile who are quite 
innocent of the power to read and enjoy 
difficult books or to grasp meaning in ab. 
stract form. 

The consumer knows too, that at present 
we can not predict the future of any indi- 
vidual accurately. But we ean find out 
who has the power to profit by the book 
learning which the school teaches now, 
although in many eases the pupil does not 
use the power which he possesses. 

Some wild statements have been made 
to the effect that one should disregard 
teachers’ judgments coneerning the intel- 
ligence of their pupils and rely upon the 
intelligence tests alone. This is pure bun- 
combe. The fact of the matter is that 
teachers who possess good judgment and 
who are well acquainted with their pupils 
can judge them better without the tests 
than they ean be judged upon the basis of 
the tests alone. That being the case why 
are intelligence tests needed at all? The 
answer is easy. In the first place it takes 
time for the teacher to get acquainted with 
the pupils. There is reason to believe that 
the teacher of best judgment even, will 
need from four to six weeks to get ac- 
quainted with the strange individuals in 
a new class. This means a waste of time 
because judgments almost as reliable ean 
be made within the first two days of school 
on the basis of tests given. 

In the seeond place a large number of 
teachers are poor judges. Many of them 
ean not judge a child’s composition or ex- 
amination paper correctly. This results in 


extreme crudity and injustice at times. 
Stupid pupils are being belabored. and 
scolded when they are doing the best they 
can, while bright pupils are allowed to 
loaf and mark time. For the former the 
school means merciless driving; for the lat- 
ter training in idleness and often mis- 
chief. 

To avoid these injustices to pupils and 
to promote economy in school organization 
and procedure, wise superintendents and 
supegvisors are using intelligence tests as 
an inventory. If the test indicates that a 
child has talent for intellectual learning, 
that child is expected to ‘‘deliver the 
goods’’ according to his capacity or show 
some valid reason why he can not do so. 
After the teachers come to know him their 
judgments usually accord with those based 
upon the tests. If they do not, the super- 
intendent or supervisor looks carefully into 
the ease to ascertain the cause of the dis- 
erepaney. The judgment of some teachers 
is almost valueless. There is a constant 
tendency among all teachers to over-rate 
the dullest pupils and underrate the bright- 
est. All sorts of physical, emotional. an 
mental causes may operate to disturb both 
the test results and the teachers’ judgment, 
but in most if not all cases the cause may 
be discovered. 

The procedure as heretofore outlined is 
of proved value. The procedure as out- 
lined is also valid for the testing of me- 
chanical intelligence. The ‘‘proof of the 
pudding is the eating’’. Those who use 
intelligence tests wisely believe in them 
and continue their use from year to year. 
The objections come either from those who 
expect too much of the tests, from those 
who oppose all testing, or from those who 
wish to capitalize their objections in the 
form of remuneration for the articles which 
they write. The tests are valid as meas- 
ures of the present capacity of pupils for 
intellectual learning. Those who use them 
know that this is true and will continue 
their use for this reason. No amount of 
opposition can kill a really good improve- 
ment. Shall We Continue to Use Intelli- 
gence Tests? The answer is—We Shall. 


W. L. Smithyman formerly a principal of 
Milwaukee is now president of the Board 
of Education of Wauwatosa. This city has 
also adopted the plan of purchasing supplies 
through the secretary and business agent. 


re 
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State Retirement System 


By R. E. LOVELAND 








The Teacher’s Insurance and Retirement 
Fund was established June 12, 1911. In 
1919 the legislature appointed a legislative 
committee to investigate the fund and pre- 
pare a bill placing it on a more substantial 
basis. The 1921 legislature passed a bill 
creating the State Retirement system, in- 
cluding all the schools in the state operat- 
ing under the control of the state or any 
subdivision thereof and maintained by pub- 
lie funds, and provided for a surtax to 
finance the system. This became law July 
7, 1921 taking the place of the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Retirement Fund. 

Under the present retirement law every 
senior teacher (one who has arrived at the 
twenty-fifth birthday anniversary on or 
before the preceding July 1st), who comes 
within the definition of ‘‘teacher’’ in either 
the University, the normal schools, or the 
publie schools must submit to a deduction 
of five per cent from his salary on every 
pay day. The following teachers are not 
included : 

(a) Teachers in the University included 
in the Carnegie Fund. 

(b) Teachers in the University below 
the grade of Instructor. 

(ec) Teachers in the schools included in 
the Milwaukee Teachers’ pension fund. 

(d) Teachers residing outside of the 
United States and teaching temporarily in 
Wisconsin. 

The moneys thus deducted are placed in 
the state treasury in a special fund to the 
eredit of the individual teacher, and begin 
at once to earn interest for the teacher at 
the rate that is being currently earned by 
the fund as a whole. 

On June 30, the state makes an actual 
cash deposit to the credit of each senior 
teacher consisting of : 


(1) 50% of not to exceed $150 of the re- 
quired deposit made by the teacher: 

(2) plus 5% of not to exceed $150 of the 
required deposit made by the teach- 
er, multiplied by the number of 
years of teaching experience prior 
to the year for which state deposit 
is being made; 


(3) Minus 1% of not to exceed $150 of the 
required deposit made by the teach- 
er, multiplied by the number of 
$100’s received as compensation in 

excess of $1200. Note: The result 

of 1) (2) and (3) above cannot ex- 
ceed $300, or 200% of the $150 re- 
quired deposit above referred to. 

(4) If the teacher taught during the year 
not less than 120 days, add $25.00 
to the state deposit. The state de- 
posit is easily found by first finding 
the percentage according to the fol- 
lowing formula: 50 plus (5x E) 
minus H equals the percentage, in 
which E equals No. years of ex- 
perience and H equals No. of full 
hundreds of salary above $1200. 


A teacher receiving $1200 with ten years’ 
experience, will deposit $60.00. The state 
deposit will be (100% of $60) plus $25. 

Salary $1500, experiencé 10 years. 

, State deposit equals (97% of $75) plus 
25. 

Salary $3500, experience 10 years. 

Teacher’s deposit equals $175. 

, State deposit equals (77% of $150) plus 
25. 

If the teacher teaches less than 120 days, 

the $25.00 is not added. 


Junior Teachers 


A teacher who becomes twenty-five years 
old after July 1st of any year remains a 
junior teacher throughout the entire school 
year. 

Junior teachers may or may not, as they 
prefer, have the 5% of salary deducted, 
but there will be no state deposit made for 
any junior teacher. . 

The state deposit begins to draw interest 
from the first of July, and the process just 
outlined is repeated each year that the 
teacher is employed in the public schools, 
normal schools, or the university. 

The amount on deposit to the credit of 
the teacher remains in the state treasury 
until he retires from teaching or dies. In 
the latter event, regardless of his age at 
the time of death, his estate or the bene- 
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ficiary designated by him receives the full 
amount of his deposits and the state de- 
posits, with the interest accumulations on 
both. In case the teacher retires from teach- 
ing, regardless of his age at the time of 
retirement he is entitled to withdraw the 
full amount of his own deposits with all 
interest accumulations thereon in the form 
of an annuity, or, six months after making 
application therefor, he may withdraw said 
full amount of his own deposits with inter- 
est accumulations thereon in installments, 
or in a lump sum. 

If a member prior to the thirty-sixth 
birthday anniversary permanently removes 
from Wisconsin he may withdraw his own 
deposits with interest thereon (even though 
he continues teaching) if he files with the 
annuity board a written request therefor, 
and full and complete discharge and re- 
lease of all right, interest, or claim on the 
part of such member under the State Re- 
tirement law. 

If, at the time of his retirement, he is 
fifty years of age or over, or is physically 
or mentally disabled to such an extent as 
to be incapable of rendering further satis- 
factory service as a teacher, he is also enti- 
tled to withdraw, in the form of an annuity 
only, the accumulation .of the state de- 
posits standing to his credit in the fund. 
If he retires before he is fifty, he will be- 
come entitled to the state deposits, in the 
same annuity form as soon as he reaches 
fifty or becomes disabled to the extent 
above indicated, unless he has signed a re- 
lease of the state deposits as provided above. 
The annuity is payable either during the 
life of the teacher, or during his life with 
a guarantee that at least 180 monthly pay- 
ments will be made. 

The state deposit is based on years of 
experience. Every teacher should upon 
beginning to have required deductwns 
made from salary carefully fill out and 
send to the retirement board the affidavit 
blank which is sent to each such senior 
teacher showing all teaching done prior to 
the time when required deductions first be- 
gan to be made under the present law. 
Until this is done the state deposit cannot 
be determined. 

The law provides that the retirement 
board shall furnish to any member upon 
written request, not oftener than once in 
any one year, a statement of the account 
of the teacher. 


The above analysis covers the law through 
Section 42.60 and is complete for teachers 
who had not taught prior to July, 1921 in 
any of the schools now included under the 
law. 

Prior Service 

Section 42.51 was added for the purpose 
of making good to these older teachers at 
least a part of what they would lose by not 
having had the benefit of such a law dur- 
ing their teaching experience. 

This section is divided into four parts, 
as follows: 

First it provides that a computation 
shall be made of the amount which would 
have resulted from state deposits if the 
present law had been in force during the 
years these teachers were teaching. In 
making the computation four per cent in- 
terest is to be used. This amount is to be 
earried on the beoks in the name of the 
teacher and receive its share of interest 
earnings each year but shall never become 
available for the purchase of an annuity by 
the teacher except upon the fulfillment of 
two conditions by the teacher: 1st, the 
teaeher upon retirement must have given 
at least twenty-five years of service to the 
schools now included in the system; 2nd. 
the teacher must have become entitled to 
the use of state deposits—must be at least 
fifty years of age except in the case of dis- 
ability, or must wait until he becomes fifty 
years of age. This computation on account 
of prior service cannot be included as a part 
of the death benefit if a teacher dies before 
retiring and beginning to draw the an- 
nuity. 

Second: This section provides that al! 
teachers who had deductions made from 
their salaries under the old law shall start 
under the new law with a credit equal to 
the amount of such deductions inereased by 
the rate of interest the fund has been earn. 
ing. 

Junior teachers who had deductions made 
under the old law and who withdraw from 
teaching before becoming senior teachers 
and beginning again to have deductions 
made, will, of course, be entitled to with- 
draw these amounts with interest the same 
as senior teachers who withdraw from 
teaching. 

Third: Those who retired under the old 
law are to receive their annuities during 
life without the risk of having their annui- 
ties reduced. 
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Fourth: Those who were under the old 
law (Class A) may upon retirement, if 
they prefer, take the annuity provided un- 
der the old law, subject to the conditions of 
the old law (except the one which allowed 
the annuity to be reduced). 

Teachers should take a lively interest in 
seeing that school boards send in the exact 
amount held out of their salaries each 
month, together with the pay roll report 
that there may be no mistake in erediting 
to each teacher the correct amount. 

A table of rates has been adopted for an- 
nuities and will be published within a few 
weeks. 

At the annual meeting in Milwaukee 
Miss Florence Dodge of Madison was elected 
to succeed herself as a member of the board. 

A brief report for the year ending June 
30, 1923 was given by the secretary from 
which it appeared that 8504 senior teachers 
made the required five per cent deposit dur- 
ing the year, distributed as follows: 





WPEMIIEE a7 ccc s ee ee ccacesevceeges 535 
PERN TINIE 555: svg kv Bled 3k ee ol we Oe 469 
Et IE 2 oka hie co ested ene aes 7500 

EE i mee eee erg eee 8504 


These teachers deposited during the year 
$712,211.98, distributed as follows: 


MR CIN a .4:5:615: avi Se tem enaane $60,645.58 
OSTA DONOOIE 56 ic oikccseasencnies 53,997.73 
WIG OIG oc ei ccevccceaucs 597 ,568.67 

NM 55S we nore ee $712,211.98 


During the year there was received from 
surtax $727,074.73, of which $89,531.83 
was returned to the City of Milwaukee for 
the Milwaukee Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

Six hundred ninety-five teachers having 
ceased teaching, received a refund of their 
deposits with interest accumulations, dis- 
tributed as follows: 





RE RE SE ER ee eRe 5 
RET eee Te ee eee ee 9 
NN OC ee ce Tete 681 

ORD bi vi iacnvorcneeetheadereesewee 695 


Sixty-one teachers began drawing annui- 
ty during the year, distributed as follows: 


oo: en Terre eT ee ee eee Ce 0 

PMR) TCROUND wii vis dc. cose vecdievereaw nes 4 
As follows: 

Option NG. ..cssces Liwukeca 1 1 

GRIGH TNO. o's cov ces Cede eae 2 3 
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Pe BURT ooo kxcccie cae Wipe veweviincaw ade 57 
As follows: 

Payable quarterly—Sec. 42.51 (6) 
according to the provisions of 
re ee 46 

Payable monthly—Sece. 42.49 (3).......... 11 
As follows: 

i a eee 1 6 

CPIM OM cantata clors a et oo, 2 i) 


Investments were made during the year, 
July 1, 1922 to June 30, 1923 as follows: 


Wisconsin Real Estate First 

Mortgage bonds ............. $150,937.50 
Wisconsin Real Estate First 

WNOGRINE  on56)5 eos baie kd « xine 741,550.00 
Loans to Wisconsin Munici- 

WIRUN brah a 6 ods abs sc neces 10,200.00 
Wisconsin Municipal Bonds..... 32,000.00 
Canadian Bonds ................ 627,968.10 


$1,562 , 655.60 


A financial statement as of June 30, 1923 
showed the following: 


Total investments outstanding 
(book value) 


$3,423 ,974.67 
Cash 


440, 245.77 


of which $101,094.65 was unpaid claims 
for death benefits. 

A supplementary report as of October 
31, 1923 showed the following outstanding 
investments : 





Par Value Cost 

United States 

TOES oc ccicckcs $255,000.00 $254.930.00 
Canadian Bonds... 1,436,000.00 1,412,424.70 
Wisconsin Munici- 

pal Bonds ..... 450,900.00 459 ,521.37 
Loans to Wiscon- 

sin Municipali- 

GEO cwnwdeucess 36,700.00 36,700.00 
Wisconsin Real Es- 

tate first Mort- 

gage bonds .. 635,000.00 633 , 329.50 
Wisconsin Real Es- 

tate first Mort- 

BAM nd caciwck 943,650.00 948,874.19 

MO Skee $3,757, 250.00 $3,745,779.76° 





A fraud order has been issued against the 
Oriental University of Washington, D. C. 
This institution engaged in selling courses 
of instruction by mail but seems to have been 
a “degree factory.” Correspondence courses 
may always be found in our own university 
at Madison and at the University of Chi- 
cago. There are also a few legitimate pri- 
vate correspondence schools. Investigate before 
you buy. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


I. A state public school fund of ten mil- 
lion dollars so distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational fa- 
cilities for its children. 


II. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of two 
years beyond high school gradua- 
tion for every elemetary class- 
room. 


III. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and professional 
training obtained in a normal 
school, college, or university, for 
every high school class room. 


IV. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and gir] in the state. 


During a period of ten years from 1912 
to 1922 the number of public high schools 
in the state has increased from 318 to 407, 
the increase being 28%. During the same 
period the total enrollment in_ these 
schools has almost doubled. These figures 
do not include 141 state graded schools 
offering ninth grade work and 77 such 
schools offering tenth grade work. There 
are, altogether, over 80,000 boys and girls 
doing high school work in the public 
schools of the state. 

In the school year 1921-22 nearly 27,- 
000 students enrolled in the freshman 
classes in high schools and first class state 
graded schools. In the preceding spring 
34,000 pupils completed the work of tie 
elementary school and were ready for 
high school. Of these fully 16,000 lived 
in districts where high school opportun- 
ities were not offered. Either they must 
leave home to attend high school in a 
neighboring village or city, or travel back 
and forth each day long distances te 
school or, as is true with many of them, 
be deprived of high school privileges. 
That many of them do go to high school 
in spite of these handicaps is shown by the 
fact that about one fourth of the students 


in Wisconsin high schools outside of Mii- 
waukee are tuition students involving the 
payment of tuition charges of over $1,- 
000,000 per year. 

When young people between the ages of 
14—18 must leave home to attend high 
school, educational inequality exists. At 
the present time 72% of the area of Wis- 
consin lies outside of high school districts. 
Bayfield county with an area of 1503 
square miles has 7 high schools, Chippewa 
county with an area of 1039 square miles 
has 8 high schools; Douglas county has an 
area of 1337 square miles and 3 high 
schools; Iowa county has an area of 781 
square miles and 10 high schools. Even in 
our southern counties with their dense 
population we find Green county with 593 
square miles of area and 6 high schools, 
LaFayette county with 642 square miles 
of territory and 8 high schools and Wal- 
worth county with an area of 560 square 
miles and 10 high schools. 

Many of the high schools now main- 
tained do not possess a taxing area large 
enough for them to provide proper educa- 
tional facilities for their students. Of our 
406 high schools districts 119 or almost 
30% have less than one million dollars of 
assessed valuation. One high school dis- 
trict has less than $200,000 assessed valua- 
tion, four have between $200,000 and 
$300,000, seven have between $300,000 
and $400,000, seventeen have between 
$400,000 and $500,000, eighteen have be- 
tween $500,000 and $600,000, and twenty 
four have between $600,000 and $700,000. 

Before the era of high prices it was pos- 
sible for a small high school with a taxing 
area of under $500,000 to procure sufti- 
cient income to operate a good school. 
That day is past. Books, supplies, fuel, 
salaries, in fact everything that goes to 
make up operating expense for high 
schools has doubled in price. Increase in 
assessed valuations has not kept pace. A 
minimum assessed valuation of one mil- 
lion dollars is now necessary as a taxing 
basis in order to meet the financial needs 
of even a small high school. 
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Such a minimum of assessed valuation 
can only be obtained by increasing the 
taxing area. High schools in small vil- 
lages should become the centers of com- 
munity school districts. Districts not 
contiguous to high school centers should 
unite in order to eliminate the inefficient 
one room rural school and provide for 
their own children high school oppor- 
tunities at home. Every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin should find it possible to at- 
tend a high school when he has complete: 
the elementary school, and still sleep 
under the home roof at night. 

With 16,000 clementary school grad- 
uates living in districts without higli 
school opportunities and with 72% of her 
area lying outside of high school territory 
Wisconsin should awaken to her obliga- 
tions to her coming citizens. She should 
provide through legislation greater in- 
ducements for consolidation of schools 
and a more equitable method of distrib- 
uting high school apportionments so that 
a good high school may be within the 
reach of every boy and girl in the state. 


HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 
CONTEST. 


Under the auspices of the School of Music 
of the University of Wisconsin at Madi- 
son, May 15 and 16, 1924. 


For the purpose of arousing deeper in- 
terest in music among high school students, 
the University of Wisconsin will inaugurate 
in May, 1924, an interscholastic music con- 
test for all high school students. This is an 
extension of the plan of interscholastic meets 
for high school students which have been 
successfully carried on by the University for 
several years. It utilizes the competitive ele- 
ment because of the appeal which ig thus 
made to the high school students and because 
of the long period of careful study preceding 
the contest which is necessary in order to 
produce a worthy competing team. 


ALL-WISCONSIN 


Rules for the Contest 


(1) All contestants must be regularly 
enrolled high school students who are doing 
passing work in at least three subjects in ad- 
dition to music and who have been enrolled 
in the high school for a period of at least 
two months preceding the date of the con- 
test. 

(2) Each contestant, or group of contest- 
ants, shall perform the set number assigned 
to his contest class and one number chosen 
by the contestant or group according to the 
specifications mentioned below. 





A NEW BACON SEMI-CONTOUR MAP OF EUROPE 
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. New Geographical 
Boundaries 

. Physical and political 
combined 

. Largest possible scale 

. Attractively colored 

. Accurate and reliable 

. No space wasted 

. No borders or mar- 
gins 


. Visible from class 
distance 


PRICES 


With mounting No. 
10, double grip 
roller .83 

With mounting No. 
12. spring roller 
with board 

With mounting No. 
14, spring steel 
roller case 


There is a 
SEMI-CONTOUR 
for each continent. 
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BACON 
MAP 


We also stock a com- 
plete line of blackboard 
outline maps, 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY COMPANY 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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(3) The music supervisor must send to 
the School of Musi. of the University of Wis- 
consin two weeks before the date of the con- 
test a certified list with the names of all the 
contestants, the class in which they are to 
compete, and the names of the selections 
which have been chosen. This is to be 
signed by the principal of the high school 
and by the music supervisor. 

(4) With the above list there shall be 
sent a check or money order in payment of 
the entrance fees on the following basis: 
each solo event, one dollar for each contest- 
ant; each group event, twenty-five cents for 
each contestant. 

(5) At the beginning of the contest 
period, each director shall place in the hands 
of the judge a copy of the music which is 
to be performed by the contestant. In the 
case of the orchestra or band numbers, this 
shall be a score equivalent at least to that 
the conductor uses. 

(6) In all events there will be a first and 
a second prize, and an honorable mention. 
For the solo events, a gold pin will be given 
for the first place, and a silver pin for the 
second place. For the group events, there 
will be a loving cup for the first place and a 
smaller one for the second place. To the 
high school winning the greatest number of 
points, the Wisconsin High School Music 
Championship Trophy will be awarded. 
This is a large silver loving cup and will be 
retained by the school for one year. If it 
is won by the same school two years in suc- 
cession, it becomes the permanent property 
of that school. 

(7) Contest events and numbers: (1) 
Girls’ Glee Club, three parts, fifteen to twen- 
ty-four voices inclusive. Set piece, Lift 
Thine Eyes, from the Elijah by Mendelssohn 
to be sung unaccompanied. Any standard 
edition may be used, such as that in the 
Twice Fifty-five Community Songs, Number 
Two, the Green Book, published by C. C. 
Birchard and Company. Choice, any piano 
accompanied chorus for women’s voices in 
which the alto does not go below small A 
and does not require more than five minutes 
in performance. 

(2) Mixed Chorus, four parts, soprano, 
alto, tenor, and bass, twenty to thirty-two 
voices. Set piece, Oh Hush Thee, My Baby, 
by Sullivan, to be sung unaccompanied. Any 
standard edition may be used, such as that 
in the Twice Fifty-five Community Songs, 
Number Two, the Green Book, published by 
C. C. Birchard and Company. Choice, any 
four part chorus for soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass which does not require more than five 
minutes in performance and which does not 
have a tone for the bass lower than great G. 

(3) Orchestra, Class A, high schools with 
an enrollment of five hundred or more. Set 
piece, the Morris Dance and the Shepherd's 
Dance by Gorman, arranged by Klugescheid, 
published by Carl Fischer. Choice, any 
orchestral number which does not require 
more than seven minutes for performance. 
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Yes, that is literally true with the new 
S. V. E. Picturol. Imagine 40 pictures on 
a strip of non-inflammable film weighing 
less than one-half an ounce. The illustra- 
tion above shows one such film in the 
machine and seven more in the little metal 
containers. The Universal Set, which is 
now ready for distribution, comprises over 
2,500 pictures covering every elementary 
school subject. They have been pains- 
takingly selected and correlated by the S. 
V. E. Board of Editors, all thoroughly ex- 
perienced teachers and ‘leaders in the field 
of visual education. A syllabus accom- 
panies each roll of pictures to assist the 
teacher in getting maximum value out of 
each showing. 
COST WITHIN REACH OF 
EVERYONE 

_ This is the most important development 
in visual education during the last decade. 
The Picturol offers every school a com- 
olete, practical, usable set of pictures at a 
cost less than the rental for one day of an 
equal number of stereoptican slides, and in 
a form occupying less than three quarters 
of a cubic foot of space, and weighing only 
about two pounds, 

PRACTICAL FOR EVERY CLASS 

ROOM 

A pressure of the thumb is all there is to 
operating the simple little weer lantern, 
and clear pictures are assured in‘any class 
room. May we tell you the complete 
story? Use the coupon below, and we 
will give your request immediate atten- 
tion. 
THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDU- 

CATION, INC. 
806 West. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago 
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_ Your Picturol method of visual instruction 
interests me. Without obligating myself, I 
would be glad to have further details. 
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The Opportunity Is Yours 


We have many articles among 
our Library Supplies that are use- 
ful to Teachers and to Teacher- 
Librarians. 


Our Book of Library Supplies is 
yours for the asking. It is full of 
ideas. 


Write Today 


Give us your patronage and we 
pledge satisfactory service. 


CAN YOU USE— 
Rubber stamps 
Rubber bands 
Rubber erasers 
Book request slips 
Card index cases 
Pamphlet cases 
Fountain pens 
Paper clips 

Paper pads 

Pencil daters 
Steel erasers 





amr LEA 


YOU NEED OUR PUBLICITY POST- 
ERS TO ENCOURAGE STU- 
DENTS IN THE READING 
OF LIBRARY BOOKS. 





Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 


cies EID os 





(4) Orchestra, Class B, high schools hav- 
ing fewer than five hundred students. Set 
piece, War March of the Priests by Mendels- 
sohn arranged by Tobani, revised edition by 
Seredy, published by Carl Fischer. Choice, 
any orchestral composition which does not re- 
quire more than seven minutes for perform- 
ance. 

(5) Band, Class A, for high schools hav- 
ing an enrollment of five hundred or more. 
Set piece, Overture Jack and Jill by Am- 
broise Thomas arranged by Rollinson, pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson Company. Choice 
any band composition which does not require 
more than seyen minutes for performance. 

(6) Band, Class B, for high schools hav- 
ing an enrollment of fewer than five hundred 
students. Set piece, Overture The Golden 
Sceptre by Schlepegrell, arranged by Lauren- 
deau, published by Carl Fischer. Choice, any 
band composition which does not require 
more than seven minutes for performance. 

(7) Solo, girl’s voice. Set piece, Flor- 
ian’s Song by Godard edition published by 
John Church Co. to be sung in the English 
translation in the key selected by the con- 
testants. Choice, any solo whose perform- 
ance does not require more than four min 
utes. 

(8) Solo, boy’s changed voice. Set piece, 
Give a Man a Horse He Can Ride by O’Hara, 
published by Huntzinger & Dilworth in any 
key selected by the contestants. Choice, any 
solo whose performance does not require 
more than four minutes. 

(9) Piano. Set piece, Minuet in G by 
Paderewski, any standard edition, such as 
that published by G. Schirmer, New York. 
Choice, any piano composition whose per- 
formance does not require more than four 
minutes. 

(10) Violin. Set piece. The Old Refrain 
by Kreisler, published by Carl Fischer. 
Choice, any violin composition whose per- 
formance does not require more than five 
minutes. 

Seale of marking: In each case two sets 
of figures are given, the first one represent- 
ing the assignment of points for the set 
piece, the second, the assignment for the 
piece which is chosen by the contestants. A 
new element which enters in the latter case 
is that of the wisdom of choice of the selec- 
tion. This involves both the quality of the 
music, and the fitness to the ability of the 
performer. In order to obtain the points for 
this, the item of appearance is now omitted, 
and the points for interpretation and, in some 








COMPETITION OPEN TO TEACHERS 


for Best Educational Motion Picture Scenarios— 
Prize winning scenario to be filmed and distrib- 
ited to American shools. For details of contest write 


THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc, 
806 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
A National Organization of American Educators 
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cases, accompaniment, are reduced because 
these are affected by the material which has 


been selected. 





Solo—Voice 
Set Chosen 
Piece Piece 
RVR cele eae eee 15 15 
MOND ooo aes sae eee 15 15 
iMtjRetOn <a eee 15 15 
OCT EOP: [)i—_ ares 15 15 
Intererctanion: ......-.-.- eee 20 15 
Anpearance....-3.<-.22--.55 5 0 
Accompaniment —........-..-~ 15 10 
BRISCUION Sooo aaa 0 15 
100 100 
Solo—Piano 
Set Choice 
Bite. oo Se Soest ee 15 15 
GRE 5s Sometime mmanaes 15 15 
Technical Efficiency ~ -----~-- 15 15 
Was (Or Peaks son naneesuccs 10 10 
NI oe ee 15 15 
interpretation: .2..----...... 20 15 
Aypearance —....._._.—-—.—— 5 0 
CRISDOR csi ween cananewe 0 10 
100 100 
Solo—Violin and Cello 
Set Choice 
Bhetam 2... .ao ec eeesenwe 10 10 
MONG or aera, mee 15 
PAGNOUMON ci. ccsce eee 15 15 
Technical Efficiency ~------~-~- 15 15 
MBINOEY cocoon sce eioes 10 10 
futerprotauion —...._—.2..-.= 15 15 
RUNS one eae 5 0 
Accompaniment —..-......-- 15 10 
Geen ne ee 0 10 
100 100 
Vocal Ensembles 
Accompanied Unaccompanied 
Set Choice Set Choice 
Rhytim ..-.——= 15 15 15 15 
PNG: eee 15 15 15 15 
Intonation —---15 15 20 20 
Belgnee 2.-—5.= 10 10 15 15 
Enunciation -—--10 10 10 10 
Interpretation -—20 15 20 15 
Appearance —--- 5 0 5 0 
Accompaniment 10 10 0 0 
Selection: ..—..= 0 10 0 10 
100 100 100 100 
Orchestra and Band 
Set Choice 
I cco ene eee 15 15 
I Scie re een 15 15 
Intonation — 15 16 
Instrumentation -—~~--------- 10 10 
REIERES Kecocnctoassatecwes 10 10 
Technical Efficiency ~-_----- 15 15 
Interpretation —......._~. sain ID 10 
RUOORTEUOS 22 cauncesnnnens 5 0 
a ee 0 10 
100 100 


Vitalize Your English 


By using Deffendall’s 


JUNIOR ENGLISH COURSE 


and thereby apply the project method and 
socialized-classroom activity to your 
school work 


Book I. Grades VII-VIII 
Book II. Grade IX 
Did you ever see 


A Really Inductive Arithmetic? 
Here it is; 
The Inductive Probiem Arithmetic 


By Harry Brooks, of the Boston Public 
Schools 


First Book in Arithmetic: 
Grades IV-VI 


Junior High School Arithmetic: 
Grades VII-VIII 


Improvements in teaching for which 
these arithmetics stand are: 


The Socialized Recitation 
A Highly Inductive Method 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 











INTEREST — SIMPLICITY — 
BEAUTY 


are the features which distinguish the 


BAKER AND THORNDIKE: 
EVERYDAY CLASSICS 
Primer, First Reader, Second Reader 


Every selection has intrinsic appeal. 
The merits of each have been fully 
proven. 


The vecabulary is based on the Thorn- 
dike word list, hence it is simple and of 
the highest value. 


The illustrations are the finest ever 
used in elementary readers. They both 
illustrate and beautify. 


Correspendence solicited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 26th St. Chicago, Illinois 
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(9) Schedule of championship points: 
Girls’ glee club, first place, 8; second place, 
4. Mixed chorus, first place, 8; second place, 
4. Orchestra, first place, 10; second place, 
5. Band, first place, 10; second place, 5. 
All solo events, first place, 4; second place, 2. 

(10) Schedule of events: Thursday, May 
15, nine o’clock, piano solos; 10:30, boys’ 
vocal solos; 11:15, girls’ vocal _ solos. 
Thursday, 2:00 P. M. violin solos; 3:00, 
girls’ glee club; 4:00 mixed chorus. Thurs- 
day night, complimentary concert to all con- 
testants. Friday, 9 A. M., bands, class B; 
10:30, bands, class A. Friday, 2 P. M., 
orchestras, class B; 3:30, orchestras, class 
A. Friday night, concert by prize winners. 

Some readjustment of events as to time 
may be necessary, but as far as possible the 
program will be followed. In case of con- 
testants who are unavoidably delayed, a 
special hearing will be arranged if possible. 

All the music mentioned above may be 
purchased either direct from the publishers 
or through Forbes-Meagher Music Company 
or Hook Brothers Piano Company at Madi- 
son, 

For further information, address. the 
School of Music at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. It is earnestly requested that 
all supervisors who are contemplating enter- 
ing contestants in any class send in word to 
that effect immediately. It is expected that 
lodging will be provided for visiting con- 
testants free of charge. If there is a suffi- 
ciently large advance registration of con- 
testants who intend to come by railroad an 
attempt will be made to obtain reduced 
railroad fares. 


THE MILWAUKEE MEETING 


Attendance was the largest ever. Presi- 
dent Hyer had arranged an unusual pro- 
gram. The outstanding speakers seem to 
have been Glenn Frank and Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen. Steffanson and Cadman 
were close seconds. Ekern’s interpretation 
of the Retirement Fund Law was a fine 
piece of work. Dean Arps made a strong 
argument for a more liberal attitude for 
teacher-training. 


The sectional programs were well at- 
tended and seem generally to have been 
excellent. Where but two addresses were 
given at a meeting, and by leaders, there 
was general satisfaction. The sections — 
thirty-five in number—have become a real 
problem both in program and in time and 
place of meeting. There will have to be 
some reorganization and a regrouping of 
the sections. The Executive Committee will 
be happy to have suggestions. Don’t make 
this suggestion :—that all meetings be held 
in the Auditorium. 


Miss Lillia Johnson, county superintend- 
ent of Eau Claire, was elected president for 
1924. She is the third woman to hold this 
position, the others being Rose Swart of 
Oshkosh in 1898 and Mrs. Mary D. Brad- 





Positions Kindergarten to Univer- 
sity Presidents 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS 
720 CF tk Oe 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D., Manager 


We Place You in the Better Positions 
Free Registration—Unexcelled Service 

Branch Offices: 

Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 

Los Angels, Calif... Chamber of Commerce 





PEDAGOGICALLY GRADED HANDWRITING TEXTBOOKS, plus the all year free 
professional services of a large corps of expert penmanship visiting instructors, who cover 
in their work the United States, plus free normal extension courses conducted by expert 
instructors in Practical Penmanship in the offices of The A. N. Palmer Company, have made 

PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
a great power in educational work in all institutions of learning and in business and 


social life. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN cuts the chirographic corners and offers a simple, 
fascinating way to a style of penmanship which embodies LEGIBILITY, COMMERCIAL 


RAPIDITY, EASE and ENDURANCE. 


If you are not familiar with the always successful 
PALMER METHOD PLAN 
write to our nearest office for detailed information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place 
New York, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


’ Pittock Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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ford in 1912. Miss Johnson has made a 
splendid record in Eau Claire county and 
her election is an indication that the Asso- 
ciation will devote itself to the solution of 
the rural school problem. Vice presidents 
chosen are George Kelley, Green Lake 
County ; F. M. Longanecker, Racine. Anto- 
nette’ Durant, Platteville. Miss Elizabeth 
Waters of Fond du Lac succeeds Miss John. 
son on the Executive Committee. The 
present secretary and treasurer were re- 
lected. 


The Representative Assembly held two 
meetings and after some little difficulty 
over eredentials it got under way and did 
its work in a systematic and orderly man- 
ner. It amply justified the faith of its 
friends. Delegates attended faithfully and 
gave careful attention to all matters 
brought before them. The minutes of the 
Assembly will be published in the January 
number of the Journal. 


The exhibits were larger than usual and 
the exhibitors expressed themselves as be- 
ing more than pleased with both attend- 
ance and interest. Every teacher attending 
the meeting should profit by spending some 
time in looking over the displays. 





The Book Shelf 








The Status of Teachers in Wisconsin—by C. J. 
Anderson—156 pp. Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison. 

A careful statistical study of the status of 
teachers in Wisconsin with a program of 
teacher training developed from a study of 
the facts here presented. Analysis is made 
of rural, elementary, and high school teach- 
ers and some interesting and important facts 
are brought out. There are 6,543 rural 
teachers, 94% of whom are women. 57% of 
them came from rural schools, and 40% are 
less than twenty-one years of age. ‘93.2 
per cent of all the rural teachers of the state 
do not have the minimal professional and 
academic preparation necessary to qualify 
them to give to rural children that equality 
of educational opportunity that adequate 
teacher-preparation can insure.” 

We suggest that every superintendent and 
every person engaged in the training of 
teachers for Wisconsin schools make a care- 
ful study of this splendid contribution to one 
of our greatest problems. Read Section I 


THE BOOKS FOR THOSE WHO 
TEACH THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 





FRYE-ATWOOD 


New Geography, Book One 
New Geography, Book Two 


ALLEN 


Geographical and Industrial Studies 
The New Europe Asia 

United States South America 
North America Africa (in press) 


ALLEN and ROBINSON 


Children of Other Lands, Stories 
and Sketches 








GINN and COMPANY: Publishers 
2301 Prairie Avenue, CHICAGO 








Children Deserve Good Art 


sieadslpitaidliretus 


Our Picture Studies, chosen from the 
best of the world’s art by one of the 
most successful supervisors in the coun- 
try, provide illustrative material and 
teachers’ leaflets for all the grades. 
Send fifteen cents for a sample set in 

which you are interested. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


2 Boyd Street. Newton, Mass. 
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Modern 
Commercial 
Textbooks 


Ellis publications have been 
standard for thirty years. If you 
are going to adopt or change com- 
mercial books, please ask what we 
have. Write for samples. 


Do you know 
Ellis Bookkeeping? 


Ellis Publishing 
Company 


Educational Publishers 
Battle Creek, Michigan 








Sixty Units 


Business English 


By 
Harold S. Brown, A. B. 


A successful correlation of the essen- 
tials of English, punctuation, and letter 
writing with emphasis on the letter 
writing feature. 


A superior text for evening school 
continuation school, or brief day school 
courses. 


Sixty assignments, 176 pages. 
cloth, $1.00 


You have been looking for this book. 
Published i 
The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco 





after yous have studied Sections II, III, IV 
and V. 


Report of Committee on Rural Education— 
by National Council of Education, John F 
Sims, Chairman—100 pp. National Edu 
eation Association. 

This is the final report of a most important 
committee. ‘The chapter on consolidation 
should be studied by all who are concerned 
that this great movement is not blocked in 
Wisconsin. The chapter on rural teache: 
training may be read in connection with 
Anderson’s study reviewed above. The en 
tire report is a real contribution to the solu 
tion of a most vexing and complex problem 


Rural Education—by Oliver G. Brim, Cornel! 
University—293 pp. The MacMillan Com 
pany. 

A critical study of the objectives and needs 
of the rural elementary school. The first in 
a series on Rural Education under the edi- 
torial guidance of Mabel Carney, who writes 
the introduction to this volume. The autho1 
analyzes current aims in rural education but 
concludes that the task of rural elementary 
education is that of elementary education in 
general. The rural school is merely an ele 
mentary school in a rural setting. We can 
not give an adequate summary in a review, 
but it seems to us that this book comes 
nearer to the heart of the problem than any 
other. It is a vigorous and earnest study of 
a situation that is generally given super- 
ficial treatment or merely assumed as agreed 
upon. 


Rural School Management—by Ina G. Baines 
—Rural Supervisor—301 pp. The Mac 
Millan Company. 


The second in the Carney rural series. A 
practical book which assumes an educationa! 
philosophy. It should be of great service to 
the teacher in her daily work and to the 
supervising teacher who needs the detailed 
suggestions here given. The chapter on 
Educative Seat Work is especially helpful 
It seems a long way from the “busy work’ 
of a few years ago. We think all schoo! 
boards in rural districts could read the chap 
ter on the school and the community to ad 
vantage. The book seems well adapted as a 
text for Normals, as it is supplied with bib 
leographies and each chapter is followed by 
a number of exercises. 


Talks to Young Teachers—by Mattie Dalton 
Assistant Editor, Southern School Journal 
—245 pp. Educational Publishing Co. 
We have been charmed by this book. Its 

style is clear, attractive, forceful, and famil- 

iar. It is the kind of book one picks up and 
after a few minutes feels that he is talking 
with a friend who knows one’s troubles, sym- 
pathizes with him, and offers that friendly 
counsel that sets oue right. “The Saving 

Grace” is a chapter we have read again and 

again. 
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News Notes 











CALENDAR 


Department Superintendence N. E. A., Chi- 
cago—Feb. 24-28, 1924. 

National Thrift Week—January 17-23. 
National Education Association — Washing- 
ton, D. C.—June 29 to July 5, 1924. 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 

Madison—Feb. 15-16, 1924. 
Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Association— 
La Crosse—March 13-14, 1924. 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, Milwau- 
kee—Nov. 6, 7, 8, 1924. 





President Hyer has appointed on the Research 
Committee and Editorial Advisory Board the 
following: Prof. J. G. Fowlkes, University of 
Wisconsin; C. J. Anderson, Assistant State 
Superintendent; Laura M. Johnson, director 
teacher training, Oshkosh Normal; C. E. Hul- 
ten. city superintendent, Sturgeon Bay; and 
Lillian Chloupek, county superintendent, Fond 
du Lae. 





The De Pere Civie Association voted to give 
a dinner to the thirty-two teachers in the pub- 
lic schools. The Association agreed that teach- 
ers have been sadly neglected in the past. 





A jury in Monroe County agreed that wash- 
ing a boy’s mouth with soap and water does not 
c.nstitute assault and battery. A teacher in 
that county was arrested following a second 
administration of this remedy. The remedy 
may not be a good or a wise one, but it is 
hopeful to have a jury recognize the necessity 
of non-interference. 





Education week was most successfully car- 
ried out in Wisconsin. Newspapers were full of 
the activities of the schools in carrying out the 
plans of the week. An unusual feature was 
a series of six questions proposed in La Crosse. 
The Tribune gave two columns of interesting 
answers by prominent citizens. 





The Nobel prize for Physics has just been 
awarded to Professor Millikan formerly of the 
University of Chicago. He is one of the au- 
thors of a widely used high school text book. 





In a recent address at the Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Fond du Lac, Principal Wood- 
worth attributed failures in the school to four 
causes: not enough study periods at school: 
lack of home study; crowded curriculum; and 
lack of preparation or ability on the part of 
individual pupils. 





In an address before the patrons of the West 
De Pere High School, Professor Thomas Lloyd 
Jones said that lack of co-operation between 
home, church, and school was handicapping ad- 
vancement. He urged that children be kept at 


KINSMAN’S 


ESSENTIALS OF CIVICS 
Wisconsin Edition 
Tens of Thousands of Copies already 
sold in Wisconsin. 

. It is rapidly becoming the standard 
text for citizenship classes through- 
out the State. 

. It is written expressly for Wiscon- 
sin Schools by a Wisconsin man. 

. It is a text for classes in the 7th and 
8th grades and for freshmen and 
sophomores in high school. 

. About 1-3 the text is devoted to the 
Local Governments of Wisconsin; 
1-3 to the State Government; and 
1-3 to the United States Govern- 
ment. 

. The emphasis throughout the text is 
placed on good citizenship. 

. The new revised text contains 319 
pages and the wholesale price is 
$1.00 per copy plus postage. The 
postage is for first copy 6c and for 
each additional copy Ic. 

. Teachers and schools may have the 
wholesale rate if they will send 
order with check to— 


The College Press (?¥*-) 


516 John Street, - - Appleton, Wis. 














Made of high-grade felt. Noiseless. 
Dustless. Easily Cleaned. 


Write. for free samples. 
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Tew Words Tew Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced,an efined trv 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


“Supreme a SN Get the 
Authority, = Sen ave “ty, Bes t 














a Few Samples: Li, 
broadcast sippio agrimotor o. 
AirCouncil Ruthene capital ship “4 
Esthonia rotogravure hot pursuit 


Fascista aerial cascade Blue Cross 2 
altigraph junior college megabar : 
Flag Day Supreme Council Devil Dog a) 
Red Star Czecho-Slovak overhead 
mud gun mystery ship plasmon 


Riksdag 
Federal Land Bank 


Is this Storehouse 
" of Information 
Teeny, _ Serving You? 
2700 pages TASS anyrpeses 
6000 illustrations SSAA 
407,000 words and phrases 


Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 
Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen 
E. 


paravane shoneen 


of Regular and India Papers, FRE 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 





Ellis Industrial 
Bookkeeping 


A unit for every course 


Also a complete line of other mod- 


ern commercial books 


Ellis Publishing Company 
Educational Publishers 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


















home on school nights and that a study hour at 
home be arranged. He suggested that parents 
take more interest in the progress of their 
children during school periods and not merely 
at the time records are given out. 





Over the line in Minnesota they seem to 
have difficulties too. Supt. Bentley has resigned 
under conditions that were not to his discredit, 
but he will not have to sue for damages. Leon- 
ard Young, principal of the Central High 
School was elected superintendent. Promotions 
were made all along the line. 





The Ashland P-T-A is to demand better 
moving pictures. Don’t blame the local man- 
ager for your picture troubles. If you talk it 
over with him you will discover that he is help- 
less. The “high-ups” determine what we shall 
be permitted to see. They are announcing their 
conversion to better things. Selah! 





Sup. John Dixon of Columbus has again rung 
the bell. This time he won the prize offered 
by the W. C. T. U. for best essay on the sub- 
ject, “The Scientific Teaching of Temperance 
in the Public Schools.” 





P. J. Zimmers, is now secretary of the Ad- 
ministration Club of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia. He is also a member of the Board to make 
a survey of the schools of Springfield, Mass., 
under the direction of Drs. Strayer and Engel- 
harat. 

Rev. Irving Mauer of Columbus, Ohio has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Beloit College. He 
will assume his new duties in January. He is 
a graduate of Beloit and comes home with the 
best wishes of Wisconsin people. 








The usual complaints about agents selling 
undesirable and expensive sets of books are 
coming in daily. Don’t buy unless your supér- 
intendent has given a written recommendation 
to the solicitor. Watch our advertising col- 
umns. We check up all advertisers. If you 
want our opinion write us. 





Lincoln County voted against uniform text 
books. 





Over half of the 4710 students enrolled in 
the U. W. summer school were teachers. 363 
were university, college or normal instructors; 
307 were high school principals or city super- 
intendents, and 1294 were high school teachers. 
The other 882 were “just teachers.” 





Wisconsin school people heard with sorrow 
that Mr. H. L. Terry for many years high 
school inspector, had passed away Saturday, 
Nov. 17, at his home in California. Few men 
have made the impression on high school 
teaching in Wisconsin that Mr. Terry did. He 
was always thought of as a helpful friend, never 
as an officious inspector. H. L. Terry was a 
great man. 





The Oshkosh Normal foot ball team won the 
state championship. President Broun stated 
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that the team was deserving the nick-name of 
“Center College of Wisconsin.” The team 
scored 175 points to 18 made by its opponents. 





Superior Normal is hoping to win the debat- 
ing championship this year as it did last. The 
subject for debate is: Resolved, that the 
French policy in the Ruhr is justifiable from 
the impartial viewpoint of world policies.” 





The death benefits due the estates of L. W. 
Briggs; L. D. Harvey; R. B. Dudgeon; G. L. 
Bowman; W. H. Cheever, and V. BE. McCaskill, 
and awarded to them by the Supreme Court 
have now been paid. The law has now been 
amended so that death benefits for “prior 
service” are no longer to be paid. 

A. E. Kagel, for forty years connected with 
the Milwaukee city schools and for several 
years past assistant superintendent died at his 
home, November 20. He had been in bad health 
for some time but an operation early in the 
fall had been successful and it seemed he was 
on his way to a complete recovery when a sud- 
den relapse carried him away. 

Dane County Local No. 4, organized last year 
year by Supt. J. E. Roberts of Stoughton, has a 
100% membership in Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation again this year. A per capita tax of 
$5 was levied last year. This money was used 
to cover the state fee as well as that of the 
Southern Teachers’ Association. Besides a so- 
cial event or two being sponsered during the 
school year an educational program was Car- 
ried out. Mr. F. S. Hyer, president of White- 
water Normal, Mr. F. L. Clapp of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and C. J. Anderson, Assist- 
ant State Superintendent were among the 
speakers who brought very worth while mes- 
sages to the student body of the high school as 
well as to the local organization at meetings 
after school hours. 

This year Mr. J. G. Faulkes, associate pro- 
fessor of the University of Wisconsin is con- 
ducting a seminar for University credit in 





“Technique of Instruction” for professional 
work of the teachers. Nearly every teacher is 
enrolled. Classes are held twice each month. 


Hereafter all who receive diplomas in pub- 
lic school music from Laurence College must 
be able to lead community orchestras as well 
as community songs. 


Principal Lowth of Janesville asks the 


county superintendents and county normai 





CONCERNING 
MARKETABILITY— 


“..... If the investor is willing to 
deal only with a bond house of the high- 
est standing, he can as a rule increase 
his income and maintain his real factor 
of safety unimpaired by confining his 
purchases for the most part to the un- 
listed and less marketable bonds recom- 
mended by such a firm.” 

—The Evening Post. 


On request we will furnish a list of 
securities, some listed and enjoying 
ready marketability and others less 
active. 


MERRILL, LYNCH & CO. 
29 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Milwaukee 
Los Angeles 


New York Detroit 


Denver 
Members of the New York, Chicago, Detroit 
and Cleveland Stock HFachanges. 








PERSONALIZED PENCILS 
ARE JUST WRITE FOR 


CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS 


Individual Name stamped on real High 
Grade Pencils, placed in Holly Design 


box holding 8, 6 or 12. 











ee 
Ss 


Plain Colors, Blue, Gray, Green, Lavender, Maroon, Purple, Red, White, Yellow; Assorted or 
own choice, Box of 12, 75 cents—12 boxes at 70 cents—25 boxes or more at 65 cents—100 or 
more at 60 cenis. Box of 6, 50 cents—12 boxes at 45 cents—25 boxes or more at 40 cents— 
100 or more at 374 cents, Box of 3, 35 cents—I2 boxes at 30 cents—25 hoxes or more at 


25 cents—100 or more at 24 certs. Striped Pencils, School and College Colors, may be had 
at 5 cents box more than plain colors. 

‘Name not stamped on less than three pencils. Where a teacher wishes to give only one 
pencil to a pupil we suggest that all be stamped the same wording, something like Greet- 
ings from Your Teacher, Katherine Campbell, or any other wording not more than 40 
letters. Price 75c dozen, $5 a hundred. REMIT MONEY ORDER OR CHECK. WE PAY 
POSTAGE AND GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


THE OHIO PENCIL CO. 1365 Atlas Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 
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principals to send him copies of all bulletins, 
annuals catalogues, etc. for use in his de- 
partment, “Hints and Helps for Rural 
Schools.” 


At Washburn the P. T. A. Association and 
school authorities have agreed to close all 
school parties at eleven o’clock and to for- 
bid masquerades under the school’s auspices. 
Another interesting item from Washburn is 
that all students on the Honor Roll (aver- 
age of ninety for six weeks) are given com- 
plimentary tickets to the motion picture 
theaters. Washburn is a long way from 
Milwaukee but it enrolled 100% in the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association. 

River Falls Normal plans a Semi-Centen- 
nial Celebration in June. Former President 
Crabtree, now secretary of the N. E. A. will 





speak on one of the programs. The schoo! 
has also adopted the quarter system ot 
courses of study. The regular academi 
year wiil be organized on the basis of these 
twelve week terms. The summer session of 
six weeks will be organized as one-half a 
term, giving proportionate credit. Among 
Other advantages of this plan -students ma) 
defer classification until the second or third 
term, making for more intelligent choice o! 
courses of study. 


The Wisconsin Band Association will hotd 
its tournament next June at Lake Geneva 
Peter Michelson of Richland Center was 
elected president of the Association and Class 
A Band was named as Official band of the 
Association. In the tournament held at Two 
Rivers last June Richland Center won prizé 
in Class A and Viroqua in Class B. 





THE 
STOUT 


INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 





A teacher training institution of ex- 
ceptional merit. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. A two year di- 
ploma course and a four year degree 
course. 
for the state. 


HOUSEHOLD and 


A state school training teachers 


Burton E. Nelson 
The President 





‘*PICTURES SPEAK A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE” 





Class Room with Lantern and Slide 


Visual Education material i 
now considered a part of the 
equipment of the up-to-date 
school. 


Keystone Sterographs and 
Lantern Slides st!mulate Pu 
pil Activity. They are the 
teacher’s greatest help in pre 
senting clearly new and diffi- 
cult subjects, 


Keystone Stereographs an: 
Lantern Slides are arrange: 
in sets to fit daily class roon 
needs and are convenient} 
indexed. 


There is a Keystone Reprt 
sentative near you who is : 
trained and experienced edu 
cator. We shall be glad t 
have him call on you Writs 
today. 


C. K. V. Co. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc., Meadville, Penna. 


Keystone has purchased the Siereoscopic and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood and 


Underwood. 
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Solomon Sapp Says: 








I heard of a very public spirited member 
of a school board. He refused to let his 
teachers go to the convention because it cost 
the district too much. Do you have these 
saviors of the Republic in your town also? 

When you can’t blame your unprofession- 
alism on the school board, the superintendent 
or fellow teachers you are what they call out 
of luck eh? 

Friendly man, on board boat: ‘Pardon 
me lady, but are you a school teacher?”’ 

Lady: “No sir, I am just a little bit sea 
sick is all.’’ 

It is funny how the business men get all 
enthusiastic about the teacher when there is 
a convention in town. 

The best way for us to cultivate a char- 
itable view ef others is to take a _ frequent 
look at ourselves, 

Bernar MacFadden said a mouthful when 
he said: ‘‘When the highest ambition of the 
average American youth is to become a school 
teacher then we will have reached a status 
wherein universal intelligence is being recog- 
nized as the very foundation of human so- 
ciety.’”’ 

The man who thinks that our schools cost 
too much is the same kind of a guy as the 
one who thought forty pieces of silver was a 
lot of money. 

First Englishman: ‘Ha, Old Topper, what 
did you see in America this trip?” . 


Second Englishman: “Bah Jove, there 
seemed to be a deuced scarcity of bawna 
wnaws.”’ 


Professor Weaknee is never out of a job. 
This is an interesting sidelight on our edu- 
cational system. 

Dear Solomon: 

One thing about this here game is that you 
ain’t going to git nowheres unless you stand 
in with the gang. Here I ain’t bin on no 
committees of the N. E. A. or any of them 
unions and all because I ain’t bin in with the 
big guys what runs things. They aint no 
use of us little guys trying to amount to 
nawthin as them that runs things has got 
everything cut and dried. They pass out all 
the honors and all the jobs and we aint sup- 
posed to do nawtyin but to foller them. 
Well I ain’t goin to foller them no longer. 
I am going to be right up there on the band 
wagon if the lines that I have out are any 
good. I am willing to do what they will tell 
me to do and I am sure that I am the kind 
of a man they are looking for and then an- 
other thing is that I don’t have no opinions 
except them that I am supposed to have and 
that is a big argyment in my favor. In fact 
it is gittin so now that any educator what has 
any or different idears than the guys that run 
things aint got no sense. 

Orthodoxly yours, 
Gaston Gumshoe, 
Supt. Dubville. 





(he 
Parker 


Teachers’ Agency 


14 South Carroll St. 


More than 20 years in the teacher placing 
field serving both school officers and teachers. 
Conducted on the highest business and pro- 
fessional basis. 


Write for free literature. 
Madison, Wis. 





ARE YOU TRAINING YOUR PUPILS TO USE GOOD UNITED 
STATES ENGLISH? 


Let Wohlfarth-Mahoney: Self-Help English Lessons help you. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


A. O. Dahlberg, Representative, - 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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World’s Shorthand Championship 


In the shorthand contest held by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association at 
Chicago, August 20, “a new record was made at the 200 words a minute speed, in 
which Mr. Charles L. Swem made only two errors.” 


Mr. Swem also won the World’s Championship with the highest average on the 
200, the 240 and the 280 words a minute tests. 
The official figures for the qualifying contestants on the three championship tests 


were as follows: 
Five Minute Dictation at 


200 Words 240 Words 280 Words 

a Minute a Minute a Minute 
No. of No. of No. of Total 
Name Errors Errors Errors Errors 
CO Iee Ts MW. 8056s can seeceeeces 2 18 9 29 
*Albert Schneider 14 24 : 45 
*Martin J. Dupraw 15 23 46 
Solomon Powsner .... 24 54 87 
Mm A. Mevender.. ..ccess. Z 36 51 110 
Alice Mengelkoch ee 34 68 113 
DOE SERIO: ores es ves Se eceeweguces 49 51 120 





Note: The names marked with stars are writers of Gregg Shorthand. Mr. Swem was 
for eight years personal stenographer to President Wilson. Mr. Schneider and Mr. Dupraw 
are graduates of the New York City High School of Commerce. 


Send for a complete report of the Speed Contest Committee. 


The Greg¢ Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 


i) 

















McConnell Made Maps 
Teach History With Good Maps 


After 30 years of experience in the manufacture of school maps we have scrapped 
our old plates and have produced the best maps made for the teaching of History. 


The work on these maps has been done by the following authorities: 


R. M. Tryon, Ph. D., University of Chicago. 
. A, James, Ph. D., Northwestern University. 
. G. Terry, Ph. D., Northwestern University. 
D., Northwestern University. 
. D., Northwestern University. 
a . A., Northwestern University. 
. R. Fish, Ph. D., University of Wisconsin. 
Set 4 and Set 24—Ancient History 
Set 5 and Set 25—Medieval and Modern History 
Set 26 —Early European History 
—Other sets in preparation 
Set 27 —Modern European and World History 
Set 23 —American History 
Set 3 —Geography and United States History. 


Write for list of maps in these sets. 

SEND IMMEDIATELY FOR WHAT YOU NEED. WE PAY THE TRANSPORTA- 
TION CHARGES. IF THE MAPS ARE NOT SATISFACTORY UPON EXAMINATION 
THEY MAY BE RETURNED AT OUR EXPENSE. 


McConnell School Map Co. 


213 Institute Place Chicago, Ills. 
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Webster’s School Dictionaries 


Every boy and girl old enough to have and read books, 
should also have for convenient reference, one of the genu- 
ine WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES, suited to his or her 
school grading. 

WEBSTER’S SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WEBSTER’S SECONDARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Descriptive circulars and price lists mailed to any address, 
on request. 


Cacinnati AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


ac 330 East 22nd Street 
Aulanta CHICAGO, ILL. 





The, New International Encyclopedia 

Second Edition—24 Volumes—80000 Articles 
The most complete and useful Encyclopedia for Graded Schools and High Schools. 
Officially adopted or approved in almost every State. Inquiries will be an- 
swered, and sets shipped direct to schools, by our Chicago office. Schools may 
have the Encyclopedia for immediate use and make payment any time during 
the school year, if desired. (When writing please mention ‘‘The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education.’’) 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., Publishers 


H. A. ROBINSON, Manager CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ger Do "dy 
You Need 2x 
Money 


272 


Teachers Can Borrow 


$25 to $200 


IN A DIGNIFIED WAY 


Christmas Expenditures 


usually cause a strain on the purse and 
for that reason this Company has for 
years supplied short time loans to 
Teachers, Superintendents and others. 


Confidential Service 


is expected of us, so we do not inquire 
of your friends or relatives, neither do 
we notify your Sehool Board. 


Other Features 


Our monthly payment plan makes it 
easy to repay and the fact that only 
your own signature is necessary, makes 
it convenient to borrow. We require no 
endorser and you are not obliged to 
submit to an embarrassing investigation. 
The supervision given this Company by 
the Iowa State Banking Department, is 
protection to our patrons. 









Free Ineormation Coupon 
To State Loan Co. 
421 Hinpee PRida., 
Des Moines, lowa. 
I am interested in a loan of 


Bicccce cece eececons 
Name ..ccoe ee 
Address ..ccccsecccccccess 


This coupon does not obligate 
sender in any manner, 


State Loan Company 
421 Hippee Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 


European Travel Tour 


FOR 


Recreation, Education, Culture 


Specially arranged itinerary through THE 
BEST OF EUROPE suitable for TEACH- 
ERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 














Party leaves Montreal on S. S. CANADA 
June 28, and returns thereto on S. S. ME- 
GANTIC August 31. 


















ITINERARY—TOUR “C”, BEALE TOURS 

MONTREAL (down the beautiful St. Law- 
rence); 3 days on river, 4 days on Atlan- 
tic. 

Liverpool (Auto Tours via Kenilworth) 

Shakespeare Country 

London (Four days of sight-seeing) 

Bruges (Submarine Base; Flanders Field) 

Zeebrugge 

Dixmude—Ypres—Big Bertha, Ete 

Brussels (City sights and Field of Water- 
loo) 

Strassbourg or Basle (The River Rhine) 

Geneva (Lake Geneva) 

ROUTE DES ALPS to Nice by Auto 

Nice (Monte Carlo .and Corniche Drive) 

Marseilles—French Riviera 

ROME (Four days—complete program fo1 
sight seeing—special guides to suit 
groups with choice of tours, etc.) 

Naples (Pompeii and city tours) 

Florence (World Art Center—Pitti and 
Ufizzi) 

Venice (Doges Palace—Moonlight gondola 
trip on Grand Canal—St. Marks, etc.) 

Milan (Great Cathedral—Last Supper) 

Menaggio (Italian Lakes) 

Lugano (Swiss Lakes) 

Lucerne (Lake Lucerne) 

Interlaken (Grindelwald; Trummelbach) 

Montreaux (Lake Geneva; Prison of Chil- 
lon) 

PARIS (Three days of sight-seeing and 
shopping—Side trips as di sired—Auto to 
Versailies) 

London again (Shopping and sight-seeing) 

Edinburg (Holyrood Castle and environs; 
Scott Monument, etc.) 

The Trossachs 

Glasgow (Sight-seeing tour of city) 

Sail for Montreal Aug. 23 from Glasgow. 

Choice of return from Liverpool Aug. 22d 

omitting trip to Scotland at reduced rate 


































yet the best and most satisfactory service 
for your money without worry or weari- 
ness by j ining this special vacation tour, 
For cemplete information address 


R. J. OHANLON, Director of Tour “C” 
830—17th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Telephone: Kilbourn 738. 








P.S. Special terms to parties of three 
or more persons joining as a group. Spe- 
cial provision for side tours. 
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Christmas is come, 

And peace to men! 

Let it fill your heart 
with joy again. 


nd 


True good will lasts beyond the Holiday 
season. 


We will endeavor to carry out this same 
Holiday spirit in all our business deal- 
ings with you throughout the New Year. 


EAU CLAIRE 
Book & Stationery Co. 


WISCONSIN 














